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secured for the peasantry a better price for their produce than
that obtained by the competitive business system, but the price
secured has never of necessity been sufficient to secure an ade-
quate remuneration to the producer. This failure has been
specially marked in the years 1929-32, when co-operators, in
common with other agriculturists, have failed to secure an
economic price for their produce. To introduce a homely
metaphor, co-operation took the peasant out of the frying-pan;
it did not of course drop him into the fire, it put him on a crust
that seemed^ solid, but there was a raging fire of world competi-
tion burning below; and ultimately, co-operation notwithstand-
ing, the overwhelming majority of the European peasantry, in
common with most other agriculturists, has fallen into the fire.
Finally, and this is perhaps its most important result, co-
operation has made it quite clear that efficiency in banking and
distribution does not depend on the elements of competition and
profit-making. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if competition
and the desire for making profits have been an obstacle to secur-
ing that these two important services should function in the
common interest.

CHAPTER V

SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS

ONE can now conclude this essay with some comments on the
present position.

The very existence of the peasant, the man immersed in
cultivating a small plot of land with the help of his family,
appears to be an anachronism in an age when the economic
development of civilization has become largely mechanized.
Nevertheless he remains. Even in Britain he is found to-day to
be a not entirely unimportant feature in national life, for at
least half of the British cultivators may be definitely classed as
'small men', of whom a considerable proportion are of the true
peasant type, while some remnants of the peasant sense are to
be observed not only amongst the agricultural labourers and
village craftsmen of the country-side, but also in industrial